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EDITORIAL 


The Forgotten 
Prayer Request 


One of the highlights of ministry in mission is to see nation- 
al Christians taking responsibility in building the Kingdom of 
God. In this issue you will read about a few of many who are 
seeking to make a difference in their world for the glory of God. 

Nationals are concerned about outreach to their own people 
as evidenced in the articles, “I want to pass it on” or “Ministering 
to people with AIDS.” “Missionary children taught by a 
Burkinabe” and “A sacred surprise party in Botswana: the 
African Church ordains a Mennonite” highlight nationals nour- 
ishing missionaries. But their task is not easy. “You left too 
soon” and “Perspectives on democracy 1994” remind us of some 
of the pressures faced. 

In our prayer time for missions we remember our missionary 
friends, we pray that people will come to know the Lord, we 
pray for finances, we may pray for recruits but often forgotten is 
prayer for national church leaders in the unique responsibilities 
to which God has called them. Let this issue serve as a call to 
new prayer support for these who serve such an important role 
in the mission program. 

Samuel recognized the importance of prayer for others as he 
said, “As for me, far be it from me that I should sin against the 
Lord by failing to pray for you” (1 Sam. 12:23a). As we pray for 
missions, far be it from us to fail to pray for national church 
leaders. 

Leona Schrag 


Albert Drudge— 
Ready Volunteer : 


On June 8 as Albert Drudge was busy 
with his regular activities, his heart sudden- 
ly stopped and he was with his Lord whom 
he served so faithfully. 

Countless lives were blessed spiritually 
and materially by the ministry of Albert and 
Annie Drudge during their years of service 
in Zaire with Africa Inter-Mennonite 
Mission and Mennonite Central Committee 
in the 1970s. 

Major work projects for Albert included construction of the 
buildings at the girls’ school (Lycée Miodi) at Nyanga and water 
systems at various locations in Zaire. If the site required a cis- 
tern, a water wheel or a ram, Albert was qualified for the chal- 
lenge. Shouts of joy from people in the village accompanied the 
first flow of water from the pipes. 

After serving in Zaire the Drudges completed service assign- 
ments in other countries and traveled extensively. Trips some- 
times included stops at the AIMM office or joining the AIMM 
family picnic. We thank God for the inspiration and the chal- 
lenge in Christian living that characterized Albert to so many. 
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Garry Prieb Is New 
AIMM Executive Secretary 


On August 22, 1994, the Rev. Garry Prieb became the execu- 
tive secretary of Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission. Rev. Prieb was 
born in Fresno, California, but 
grew up in Zaire, the son of Arnie 
and Rose Prieb, Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries. He gradu- 
ated from The American School 
of Kinshasa, Zaire (TASOK). He 
is a graduate of Pacific College 
(CA) with a French major and 
from Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary (M.Div.). He also stud- 
ied one year at the University of 
Strasbourg, France. 

Garry pastored the Bethany 
Mennonite Brethren Church 
(Fresno, CA) and Cedar Park 
Church in Delta, B.C., and planted 
the Discovery Community Church 
in Campbell River, B.C. Garry 
also served with the Mennonite 
Central Committee in Zaire as a 
junior and senior high English, 


history and geography teacher. For three years he worked in 
Zaire as personnel specialist and assistant office manager for 
Morrison-Knudsen 
International Co., Inc., as 
converter stations and power 
lines were constructed from 
Inga Dam on the West to the 
Southeastern Zaire copper 
mines (1100 miles). 

Garry, however, is not “all 
work and no play.” His per- 
sonal interests and hobbies 
are stamp collecting, tennis, 
singing and playing the trum- 
pet. 
The AIMM family wel- 
comes Garry and his wife 
Ruth, who is a nurse as well 
as wife and mother. They live 
in Elkhart where their three 
children (Jennifer, David and 
Rebecca) are students in the 
Concord School District. 


From the desk of Garry Prieb 


IAM EXCITED! 


Here are several reasons why I am excited! 


1) Iam excited about being in Indiana. The people have been 
friendly and cheery despite the gray skies. The Prieb family is so 
appreciative of all in the home office and community who have 
helped with a smooth transition from Campbell River, B.C., to 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


2) I am excited about missions . . . His mission. What a priv- 
ilege and thrill it is to be involved in Jesus’ mission to the 
world—a mission of rescue from sin and Satan’s domain for all 
who affirm Jesus as the Son of God and Lord of Life. 


3) I am excited about Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission—a 
mission that began in 1912 in the Congo (now Zaire) and has 
today expanded to four other African countries: Botswana, 
Lesotho, South Africa and Burkina Faso. Today over 75,000 
Zairians have committed their lives to Jesus Christ and joined 
the two Mennonite Conferences. What a tremendous satisfaction 
and blessing it must be to our missionaries who gave themselves 
in self-denial and total consecration now to see the fruits of their 
labors. 


4) I am excited about each missionary on our Africa team. 
They need our prayers as they work on the front lines of the “‘bat- 


tlefield” and advance into enemy territory “binding the strong 
man and plundering the goods from his house” (Matt. 12:29). 
Advancement on this level, I believe, requires concerted prayer 
by missionaries and-missionary churches alike. 


5) I am excited about each of YOU who pray, write letters 
and give of your time, energy and money. I am so thankful for 
the team of 19 from sending congregations who will go in 
February 1995 to build a house for Phil and Carol Bergen, one 
of our missionary families in Burkina Faso, and also to place a 
roof on one of the local churches. The concept of five Mennonite 
denominations working together for missions in Africa is excit- 
ing: that is who we are as AIMM. 

But to take this concept down to the local congregations 
where they catch the excitement and enthusiasm for ministry and 
missions is very exciting. I invite your involvement through 
prayer, “Pray therefore the Lord of the harvest to send out labor- 
ers into his harvest” (Matt. 9:38). Pray for those people who 
need the gospel, pray for the missionaries who work among 
them, pray for missionary recruits. Pray that our “purses” would 
be opened to the work of God through AIMM. Pray that each of 
us would be brought to a place of full obedience to God’s will so 
that we might fulfill His plan in our lives. 

I am excited about being in Elkhart, Christ’s mission to the 
world, AIMM, our missionaries, and each of you dear people. 
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I Want to Pass It On 


by Anne Garber Kompaoré 


Have you ever seen the spark of the good news catch and 
spread from one person to the next? From one town to the next? 
In places where ten years earlier people had only the vaguest 
idea of who Jesus was and is? Let me tell you about Kotoura, and 
about a special person, Tieba (pronounced Chay-bah) Etienne 
(Stephen) Traore. 

Tieba was born and grew up among his people, the Tagba 
Senufo in southwestern Burkina Faso. His family represented a 
mix of religions, his father was a Muslim and his mother prac- 
ticed faithfully the Senufo traditions of ancestral worship and 
reverence for the bush and river spirits. Islam had taught him that 
among the prophets there was a Nabi Issa (Jesus), but that is all 
he knew of Jesus. ; 

In 1982 there were no known Protestant Tagba Senufo 
Christians and only a handful of Catholics in the entire area. Gail 
Wiebe (Toevs) and I (Anne Garber Kompaoré) were told how 
difficult the Senufo was to evangelize and so we settled in for a 
long haul. 

From the day of our arrival in his village, Kotoura, Tieba was 
curious about these two white women and why they were there. 
Since his father, the acting chief at the time and our host, put him 
in charge of helping us out, it did not take him long to start ask- 
ing questions. Barely a week later we explained that we came to 
talk about God. “Well,” he exclaimed, “you can tell me (in 
French) and I will tell them in Senufo!” “Great!” we said. “That 
is exactly what we are looking for!” 

Many, many questions and about eleven months later, Tieba 
was becoming convinced that God commanded all of nature and 
was more powerful than the many spirits 
that the Senufo feared. He eagerly 
responded to the invitation to an evange- 
lism campaign in Orodara, 50 km. away. 
After listening to a former Muslim 
preacher share how he became acquaint- 
ed with Jesus Christ, Tieba committed 
his life to Jesus on October 15, 1983. 
The next morning he attended a church 
service for the first time in his life, drink- 
ing in every word of the message. 

Then he went back home to Kotoura. 
Immediately we wondered. He has us, 
but how will he fare being the only 
Christian in the entire area? It seemed 
impossible to us that he would be able to 
keep his newfound faith, being surround- 
ed by practices that are diametrically 
opposed to God’s Word. But we need not 
have worried. Instead Tieba was so 
excited about his experience about God’s 
love that he just had to pass it on. And 
within two weeks those two missionaries 
suddenly had more than the job of lan- 
guage learning on their hands. There was 
born a small group of believers, eager to 
learn and grow in their faith. 

Tieba did not content himself, howev- 
er, with just a few friends around him. 


Tieba harvesting cotton in late 1987. 


He was anxious to keep on sharing the good news. He rallied the 
young believers around him to go into the village on a weekly 
basis and eagerly translated the words of Anne or Gail as they 
taught in the village square or in the courtyard of a new 
Christian. 

From the start he did not limit his evangelistic fervor to his 
own village nor to his own people. Tieba was the initiator and 
organizer for the small group in Kotoura. If he thought some- 
thing was a good idea, it happened. Going on the very first evan- 
gelistic visits to neighboring villages of Kangala and Sayaga, 
praying for the sick, deciding to take Sundays off, beginning a 
church treasury, setting regular times for prayer and evangelism 
for the church, organizing the first ever Christmas and Easter 
celebrations; all these activities and more were done with 
Tieba’s initiative. 

There were times, however, when Tieba too felt discouraged. 
Like the time when, in 1985, there were no missionaries and the 
group was banned from preaching in the village center. But then 
God moved in the heart of an elderly blind man, Babale, who 
then turned his life over to the Lord. As a result, his yard auto- 
matically became the center of village teaching and evangelism 
until his death on December 26, 1993. 

Later on, the church experienced even stronger opposition 
when Maadou (now a student pastor) and his younger brothers 
were kicked out of their family for about a year because they 
refused to turn their backs on their faith. Threats of witchcraft 
scared off a number of young people, leaving a smaller group. 
Repeated evangelism and personal faith sharing failed to pro- 
duce significant results. The church 
seemed to be in a holding pattern. 

Tieba’s faith continued strong through- 
out all this, though he, too, admitted a 
lack of zeal that he had initially experi- 
enced. His time was caught up in his 
fields. He was discouraged that his 
efforts were producing little fruit and 
church/mission relations revealed some 
of the realities of learning how to get 
along with fellow Christians with differ- 
ing points of view. 

Perhaps their method of evangelism was 
no longer effective, he thought. They 
needed a new approach. Something that 
would draw his people to the Lord, that 
would convince them once and for all 
that Jesus was the way. Having heard 
about evangelism through film, Tieba 
was convinced that the Jesus film was 
exactly what Kotoura needed. His mis- 
sionary friends were not so convinced, 
and likewise not ready to provide the 
financial help for such a venture. But 
Tieba was not to be deterred. A new 
prefet (regional administrator) had come 
to the region and he was a Christian! Not 
only that, Banse shared Tieba’s vision of 
evangelism. He contacted his previous 
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Tieba singing during wedding. 1988 


church in Ouaga (the capital) and two Baptist pastors were will- 
ing to come out with an evangelistic team and the Jesus film. 
Banse provided much of the financial aid and in February 1991, 
the team came. What an exciting time of prayer, singing, danc- 
ing, preaching, and, of course, watching the film! Hundreds of 
people came to watch the film and many were obviously 
touched. But the results were disappointing again. Perhaps some 
seeds were sown, but very few people actually took that defini- 
tive step of faith. 

The following year, 1992, a Youth with a Mission team 
offered their services. Their presence was an inspiration for the 
Kotoura Christians as daily they spent time in intercessory 
prayer. They chose six villages to evangelize. All except one had 
a positive response. In three, several people committed their 
lives to Christ. But in Kotoura not one person made a move for- 
ward. 

Although the results were small, the fact that there were now 
believers in surrounding villages was an exciting new develop- 
ment. But the question was, how to nurture these young believ- 
ers. Initially, the Kotoura believers were enthusiastic in follow- 
ing up the Christians in Kokouna and Sayaga. But after a few 
months, it became more and more difficult to maintain the com- 
mitment of regular teaching as fieldwork and other occupations 
demanded time. 

In fact the work force seemed to be dwindling rather than 
growing. AIMM missionaries for various reasons left the area. 

Tieba was definitely worried. He pleaded for missionaries to 
replace those who had left. But there were none available. He 
would have dearly liked one of the national Mennonite church 
leaders to make regular visits, but they were too busy. He saw a 
desperate need for which there seemed to be no solution. 

Meanwhile the government was transferring school teachers 
into the area who just happened to be Christian. The first such 
school teacher, Etienne, who had been in a Senufo village, was 
transferred to Khartasso, the same village that the Schellenbergs 
had lived in, less than two years after their departure. He estab- 
lished a low-key witness, sharing that he had the same faith as 
the missionaries and providing some Christian literature. Less 
than a year after Adama, the secondary school teacher, was post- 
ed in Koloko there were new Christians for him to disciple. 

Then for the school year 1992-93 five more Christian school 
teachers were sent to five separate villages, none of which had a 
church and only one had a lone Christian believer. 

In December Joel returned to his home village, Kangala, after 


spending over ten years in Ivory Coast. He immediately began 
evangelizing and by January 2, 1993, there were already ten 
believers meeting regularly along with the Christian school 
teacher. Less than five months later they had built their own 
church. 

In Koloko things also began happening. Earlier the national 
Mennonite church seriously considered helping out Adama and 
establishing a church there. But personnel was not to be found. 
In March 1993, the Assemblies of God people felt led to conduct 
an evangelism campaign in Koloko, at which there was an 
astounding response. Several months later Pastor Daniel settled 
in Koloko to establish an AOG church there. He was not content 
to restrict his activities to Koloko however. He reached out to 
two of the villages where there were Christian school teachers 
and conducted an evangelism campaign in Mahon which result- 
ed in another new group of believers. 

In May 1993, another Christian returnee from Ivory Coast, 
Larito, settled back into his village, Sayaga, the village where 
the Kotoura had attempted without much success to follow up on 
a few struggling Christians. Larito immediately began to bring 
the young flock together and by 1994 they, too, were building 
their own church. 

Tieba began to regain his initial enthusiasm for evangelism. 
He was at first bothered by what seemed like Assemblies of God 
intrusion into Mennonite “territory,” but he soon became good 
friends with Pastor Daniel and before long they were inviting 
each other to evangelistic outings. In November 1993, the 
churches from Kotoura, Kangala, et Sayaga went to evangelize 
Sokouraba, inviting Pastor Daniel to preach. When Pastor Daniel 
wanted to do evangelism in Mahon in January 1994, the Kotoura 
Christians came along to sing and Tieba translated into Sicite for 
the pastor. When the people had questions to ask many went to 
Tieba because he could talk in their language and explain things 
from a Senufo perspective. 


Tieba translating for Thomas Traoré (visiting pastor) who officiated 
the first Christian wedding ceremony in Kotoura. 1988 


Tieba came alive. He and Joel (from Kangala) would go and 
visit the new Christians in Sokouraba on a regular basis. One day 
Tieba overheard his brothers and wives talking about a very ill 
man in Kotoura. The man was not expected to live because, 
according to the village people, he had been struck down by a 
curse. Tieba suddenly got angry. He got up, went to see his 
friend Seydou, and together they went to the home of the sick 
man. After getting permission from the family (everyone was sit- 
ting around just waiting for him to die), Tieba and Seydou 


prayed for him. He immediately relaxed and fell asleep. The next 
morning a family member came over and urged him to go pray 
again. The man had had his first night’s sleep in an entire week. 
Within a few days the man was totally healed. 

On December 26, 1993, Tieba and the entire Mennonite 
church were faced with a first-ever challenge of conducting a 
funeral for a Christian adult. Babale, the old blind man who had 
hosted village church meetings in his courtyard since 1985, 
passed away. He had told Meleke, a village elder, of his wish to 
have a Christian funeral. So when Meleke heard of the death, he 
called the Christians and gave them full liberty to take over. 
Tieba and Seydou lovingly washed the body and prepared it for 
burial. Since all Christian funeral customs were new in Kotoura 
Tieba struck upon the idea of spraying the body with perfume 
and, well, giving the elderly ladies sitting nearby small doses, 
too! It appears that this was a hit, as the ladies kept asking for 
more, more! 

Meleke’s willingness to let the Christians take over was not 
shared by some of his friends, however. Before long a very tense 
debate took place. Words full of anger were spoken, threatening 
to erupt in violence. This was the very first time that anyone ever 
dared to upset the traditional funeral rituals of the village. The 
Christians quietly moved away from the center of activity and 
began singing hymns. It was not long before the atmosphere 
cleared and permission was finally granted to carry the body to 
the burial site. Kotoura witnessed an immense funeral proces- 
sion as hundreds and hundreds came out to see how Christians 
did a funeral. Testimonies were given at the grave site, providing 
a best-ever opportunity for evangelism. 

Tieba was elated. Many village people were impressed. 
Babale’s non-Christian family members had nothing but good to 
say about the way it all turned out. The village rumor that 
Christians did not bury their dead was gone forever. This event 
seemed to provide a potential opening to sharing Jesus with the 
elderly in Kotoura. 

Little did Tieba realize that he would be the next to be called 
home. February 1994 was full of activity for Tieba. He had just 
completed a one-week course on teaching literacy in Dioula and 
he eagerly began his classes. In addition, another YWAM team 
came to Kotoura and helped the Christians evangelize there as 
well as in Kangala and Sayaga as well as a new village, 
Sarakanjala, that Tieba specifically wanted to reach. He eagerly 


Tieba, seated with children on 
far right, Musa is seated far left. 
With important elders of the vil- 
lage. Anne Garber Kompaoré 
seated on ground. Photo taken 
__ by Leonard Garber. Dec. 1992 


accompanied the team, even walking all the way to Sayaga (5 
km.) one night. 

Two days after their departure on Monday, February 20, he 
had to quit his literacy class and go home because he was not 
feeling well. He took a few malaria pills and rested. The next 
morning there was no improvement in his condition. So he was . 
taken to the local dispensary for a malaria injection. At 3 p.m. his 
friends took him back to the dispensary for another injection, but 
instead of getting better he got worse. Shortly after midnight 
February 23, 1994, his family and friends tearfully acknowl- 
edged that he was gone. 

Tieba’s death was a blow to both the non-Christians and 
Christians alike. His funeral was the second Christian adult 
funeral in the entire area. People came from far and wide to 
attend. This time the Christians faced no opposition to conduct 
the funeral as they wished. 

Non-Christians predicted that the church would fold now that 
Tieba was gone. Young people were told not to join or they 
would end up like Tieba. Weaker Christians made themselves 
scarce at church services. Another disappointing development 
was that the leader of the young group in Sokouraba had lapsed 
into alcoholism and the group was no longer meeting together. 
The core church members in Kotoura were shook with grief over 
the death. But they remained firm in their faith. On Easter 
Sunday the Sayaga and Kangala Christians came to Kotoura 
with their first baptismal candidates. The procession to the near- 
by stream for the baptism was a witness to the Kotoura people 
that the Christians have not and will not disappear. 

The work continues on. Where in the beginning of 1992 there 
was one group of believers in the entire language group, today in 
mid-1994, there are now five firmly established groups and 
Christian school teachers in another four villages. Since Tieba’s 
death the Mennonite church leaders have made the commitment 
to teach TEE (Theological Education by Extension) classes to 
the church leaders in Kotoura, Sayaga and Kangala. Maadou has 
finished his second year of Bible school and there are plans to 
send more. 

Tieba will be remembered as the one who had the courage to 
be the first believer in the entire Tagba Senufo (Sicite) area, the 
zeal to spread the Good News to those around him, the initiative 
to try new ideas and the ability to convince others to join him in 
his walk with the Lord. 
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Has God Gifted You 
for One of These Positions? 


IN BURKINA FASO 


For some years the chief of the Bolon People has 
asked that someone be sent to analyze and write their 
language. The second step is to give them God’s Word in 
their own language. How much longer will they need to 
wait for us to respond to their request? 


Paul Thiessen working with Abraham. 


Coupled with the task of providing God’s Word in the 
local language is the planting of churches and training of 
leaders for these churches. Personnel is needed for min- 
istry among the following ethnic groups: Tagba/Sicite, 
Northern Toussain, Bolon and the Fulani. 


s &. 
In Kotoura Church 


Who will teach the missionary children in primary 
school so that their parents can continue in translation 
and church work? A primary school teacher is needed 
for the 1995-96 school year at “Orodara Kalanso.” 


IN BOTSWANA 


African Independent Churches have requested Bible 
teachers to assist their church leaders through confer- 
ences, training classes and seminars. A replacement was 
needed for a returning missionary last June. If you have 
theological training consider God’s call to you to meet 
this need. A special interest in a peacemaking ministry 
would be appreciated. 


David Stoesz in classroom with Zachary Entz and Josiah 
Thiessen 


IN LESOTHO 


As in Botswana, additional Bible teachers are needed OnSeTE aeimuaiiin 
for work with African Independent Church leaders. Service in African Independent Church 


Country Coordinators for a joint AIMM-MCC program will be needed in mid-1995. 


For further information on these exciting positions, contact Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, 
59466 County Road 113, Elkhart, IN 46517-3644; Telephone 219-875-5552. 
Cima 7 


A Sacred Surprise Party in Botswana: 
The African Church Ordains a Mennonite 


by Jonathan P. Larson 


How often does ordination feel like 
a sacred surprise party? The moving 
and unexpected laying on of hands that 
brought our thirteen years in Botswana 
to conclusion felt like just such a party. 

The spark that touched this event off 
came from the heart of my colleague, 
Don Rempel Boschman, who knew that 
though I had long been in ministry, I had 
never been formally ordained. Given the 
nomadic lives Mary Kay and I have led, 
it seemed that this might be the place for 
an ordination to happen, amongst the 
African Independent Churches (AICs) 


who had befriended us and welcomed us Archbishop I. Motswasele covers Jonathan with prayer 


to serve among them. 

No church surpasses the African 
church in exuberant celebration. When Don shared his feeling with 
a circle of church leaders, they seized upon this as a matter of urgent 
destiny and began to prepare for the occasion. There was a spate of 
letters exchanged with North America. A date was set in late May. 
A hall was rented. Letters were sent out and announcements made 
on Radio Botswana. Choirs began to practice. The outline of a pro- 
gram took precarious shape largely for the benefit of nervous North 
Americans (who are still learning to abandon themselves to the 
extemporaneous leading of the Holy Spirit)! 

And, of course, an examining committee was hastily convened 
composed of three leaders from the AICs and three from the 
Mennonites. Just how extraordinary this improbable event was 
became clear in the give and take of these preparatory meetings. A 
North American who had grown up in the Indian Church was to be 
ordained at the hands of the African Church and sent back to North 
America! The extent to which the African Church felt a stake in this 


shawl after anointing. 


19 September, 1994 


process came through in the questions 

put to me. Not for them the standard 

battery of queries about eschatology, 
christology and inerrancy. They wanted 
to know, for example: 

—What would be the sign in my North 

American ministry that I had spent these 

years with the AICs of Botswana? I 

replied that it was they who inhabited 

the stories I told and there would be 
no mistaking the affection I feel for 
them. 

—Would I agree to continue the practice 

of laying hands on others in prayer as 

they had taught me to do? I assured 
them that whenever prompted by the 

Holy Spirit I would, and that the 
many times they had laid hands on me in prayer had con- 
ferred an abiding blessing. 

—Would I consent to continue to minister to (marry, bury) those 
outside the pale of my own church? Yes, just as I had done 
with them over the years. (While this question may seem 
rhetorical on its face, it really has profound implications. At 
some level it is asking, “Are we prepared to minister—to offer 
ourselves—to those who have been driven beyond the bounds 
of respectable society?”) 

—Did I believe that the Mennonite church was the only true faith? 
No. It would be arrogant for any child to say it was the 
only true offspring of its parents. Each child displays 
qualities that mark it as part of the family. Among the 
requisite qualities of the Christian family is humility. It is 
when all the children are together that the real goodness 
of the family and its strengths can be seen. At the same 


Pastor Kazadi Mathieu Dies 


by Jim Bertsche 


Pastor Kazadi Mathieu was a man who in the course of his long 
life stood at the center of the unfolding story of two Mennonite 
churches in Congo/Zaire. Born in the South Kasai in the first decade 
of this century to a Muluba sub-chief and his eighth wife, he was 
baptized Catholic as an infant. While still a boy he was sent to live 
with a half-brother 500 miles to the northwest where he had found 
employment at a new Protestant Mission Station planted by the 
Congo Inland Mission at Djoko Punda. At first Kazadi resisted the 
teachings of the stranger he found there. But a point came when he 
felt what he later described as “an irresistible calling in his heart. 
From that time on I have been a new creature and have never turned 
back from following and serving the Lord.” 

Upon graduation from the station Bible School he embarked 
upon a life of unswerving commitment to his Lord and his church. 
Along the way he was the first African leader to build a major 
regional church center on his own; the first president of the Zaire 


Mennonite Church (CMZA); the first Zaire 
Mennonite to tour North America as a fraternal 
delegate of his church. A familiar figure on the 
platform at church conferences and in business 
sessions, his inspirational preaching and alert 
probing questions became his trademark. 

Forced to flee tribal conflict in the early 60s, he found thousands 
of refugees in the South Kasai where he immediately began to seek 
out fellow Mennonites organizing them into clusters for purposes of 
prayer, worship, and mutual aid. Cut off by distance and political 
conflict from the mother church, he eventually became the president 
of a second Mennonite church conference named The Evangelical 
Mennonite Community (CEM). In his latter years he lived in 
Kinshasa where he was often sought as a speaker in area churches 
until his strength waned. A towering figure in Zaire Mennonite his- 
tory, his homegoing took place on May 18, 1994. 
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time, each child has certain weaknesses which must be 
disciplined and corrected. For this very reason we are 
made kin through Christ’s work. 
My Mennonite brothers and sisters wanted to know: 
—How had my faith changed since leaving seminary? 
—How did I regard the declining interest among North American 
Mennonites in blue-water mission? 
—How did I expect to differ in matters of faith from Christians in 
North America? 
(I must say, one of the advantages of deferring an ordination is that 
the examining committee seems strangely deferential—but power- 
fully affirming!) 

On the afternoon of May 29, people began to gather from the 
many Christian communities we have come to know around 
Botswana. Present were a bevy of choirs, resplendent not only in 
melody but also in attire. Nearly a score of robed bishops and arch- 
bishops trooped in clutching their staves and other accoutrements of 
authority. Soon the hall was full of the faithful, many of whom were 
participating for the first time in such a shared event. At the front of 
the hall hung a light blue banner bearing Jesus’ words of assurance 
after his resurrection: Kagiso e nne le lona (Peace be with you!). 

As the choirs began to sing each in its turn, there was furious 
consultation and reconsideration as a program melt down occurred. 
The one presiding struggled to contain the clamor of those who 
wanted a chance to speak. One elderly bishop, in his exuberance 
pitched over backwards as his chair slipped off the edge of the 
dais—but found himself safely in the arms of alert bystanders. The 
event which began with tea in the early afternoon lasted well into 
the evening. 

During the course of that afternoon, there were anthems, a tradi- 
tional African praise poem, numerous and effusive speeches (in the 
Old Testament phrase, “Great is the company of the preachers!”’), 
even the waving of sheaves of old course certificates as evidence of 
our shared narrative. And then came the steps of the ordination 
itself. It began with three bishops—two men and a woman—bring- 
ing a basin of water and washing my hands in the customary African 
manner before a meal is served. Having prepared me in this way, 
two old bishops consecrated and laid a gift Setswana Scripture in 
my hands inscribed with a host of names and churches. 


Tshilembu Nicodeme Passes 
by Jim Bertsche 


Elsewhere in this issue of THE MESSENGER tribute is paid to 
Pastor Kazadi, a member of the pioneering generation of the Zaire 
Mennonite Church. Pastor Tshilembu Nicodeme was a member of 
the next generation of leaders which followed. 

Born to Christian parents at Mutena Station, he often paid trib- 
ute to the influence of a Christian mother upon his own life. An 
excellent student, who quickly became fluent in French in addition 
to his own tribal dialect, Tshiluba, he finished secondary school 
with high grades. After teaching in church schools for some time he 
took further training in education at a university level. In the late 50s 
as missionaries began a deliberate period of transition from Mission 
to Church, the Mennonite Church chose Tshilembu to be trained to 
become the first Zairian educational secretary, a position in which 
he became the legal link between a sprawling school system and the 
Zairian government. 

While he carried these responsibilities with skill, his first love 
and concern was his church. As a well-educated and able layman his 
voice of wise counsel and admonition was often heard on the floor 


With that I was solemnly charged to be disciplined and faithful 
in ministry by an old mentor, Archbishop Israel Motswasele of the 
Spiritual Healing Church, known to many North American 
Mennonites from his visit here in 1992, who then poured his vial of 
oil on my head and invited representatives of the congregation to lay 
hands and encircle “this child” in prayer. 

Kathy Fast had sewn a colorful preaching stole—bearing appro- 
priate African Christian symbols—which the Mennonites draped 
over my shoulders as an emblem of the mission conferred. 
Following my halting words of response and reflection, the congre- 
gation, midst profuse words of thanks, singing and benedictions, 
dispersed in the gloaming having left me with a sense of wonder and 
even trembling at what had overtaken me. 

As I reflect on this singular event that brought together a unique 
combination of mission strands, my thoughts go back to a moment 
in my youth in India: the day I was baptized. It took place at a road- 
side stream m the back-country. That Sunday was bazaar day, and I 
remember the band of Indian brothers and sisters at the water’s edge 
was dwarfed by the horde of curious passers-by who momentarily 
laid down their market day burdens on the overlooking bridge to 
watch this little drama. Riverside rites are not unusual in Hindu 
India, but what seemed curious, no doubt, to people was that a 
young white lad should be baptized at the hand of an Indian evan- 
gelist—and to the accompaniment of ancient Indian melodies with 
Gospel lyrics. 

Perhaps then there was some divine hand in the manner of this 
surprise ordination party. There is an unmistakable pattern emerging 
here that begins to assert itself more and more insistently. Now I 
wonder what fresh color or depth the next steps will bring. 

And now for just a few words of epilogue. Since returning from 
Botswana to North America in late June, we have entertained many 
possible avenues of service. Though we have recognized that there 
is a great need for pastoral leadership in the Mennonite heartland, 
we have felt called to the mission edge of the North American com- 
munity. We have moved to the city of Atlanta—chasing a hunch that 
there is a mission calling for us here. That seems the best way of 
understanding the pattern of our calling so far. And it is a way for us 
to keep faith with those who, at a surprise party, laid their hands on 
me in a community hall in Africa. 


of annual assemblies and in executive commit- 
tee meetings. When there were issues which 
troubled him, he never hesitated to express his 
concern with clarity and conviction. 

In his later years, after briefly holding a 
government position with the provincial edu- , 
cational office, he was recruited by I.M.C.K., the large Ei ceatile 
medical center (The Christian Medical Institute of the Kasai or 
Institut Médical Chrétien du Kasai), just outside Kananga, to serve 
as their personnel secretary. It was during these years that he was 
ordained as a pastor and served a small city congregation with devo- 
tion and faithfulness. On one occasion he wrote to fellow officers of 
the church: “We should pray the Lord that he might work in our 
hearts in a manner that we may see, reason, act and react in a man- 
ner worthy of a faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” His death on October 
3, 1994, leaves a large gap in the ranks of respected Zairian church 
leaders. 
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You Left Too Soon 


Tim Bertsche 


(November 13, 1993, one of the young 
men in my Thursday evening Youth Bible 
Study committed suicide. Following are 
some reflections I experienced during the 
days prior to and including the funeral.) 

Mpho, my friend, you left too soon. 
When you returned to your village after 
losing your job, to help mind the family 
store, I missed you in the evening Bible 
study—your lively presence, your insight- 
ful questions, your ungainly gait as you 
walked down the path. Your handicap was so slight. Is that why you 
left? 

“Thanks for calling, Mpho. How is everything at home? I really 
must come see you when I get a chance. 80 kilometers is a bit far, 
and I am busy, but I’ll visit you soon.” I never made it then—but this 
week I’Il manage three trips. 

I see your home, Mpho. It is a nice house, neat and orderly. The 
room where you stayed is clean. The plaque on the wall reads, 
“When I cry to the Lord, He will hear my voice.” Is that what you 
were doing on Tuesday, when your friend found you on your knees 
in fervent prayer? What was your struggle? Was it a matter of life 
and death? 

I see your Bible and songbooks, Mpho. I asked for them. 
Flipping through the pages, I find the verses we studied together, 
passages underlined, marked in ink. For nearly two years I “taught” 
you. Did it help? I mean after two years of classes did you find any- 
thing at all to comfort you when it really mattered? 

I see the tree where you hung yourself early Friday morning. It’s 
such an ordinary tree. The branch wasn’t so high. They say you 


wrapped the nylon rope twice around your 
neck. You didn’t want to fail, did you. What 
was it that drove you to this? I never 
guessed the battle you fought. 

But was it so simple? They say you died 
with your hands free, at your sides. You 
could have stopped, at the last minute. Did 
you not have second thoughts near the end? 
Mpho, did you think of me? Did you try to 
call me Thursday night after the argument 
with your Mom? I was gone, out of town. I 


would have come to visit if you had asked. I would have had time. 


I see you, Mpho, as you rest. Our youth group has gathered 
around you one last time. We are singing your favorite song. We 
weep in our sadness, but our spirits are strong, comforted by the tes- 
timonies of so many others, affirming your goodness. Some say they 
often saw you walking to church, carrying your “church books.” 
Others speak of you paying the difference when the children came 
up short at the store. Your best friend affirms that you never kept a 
girlfriend, never fathered children. I know that you believed in your 
Redeemer and sought to follow Him with all your heart. But why - 
did you leave so soon? 

I don’t understand, Mpho. But you have helped me to see more 
clearly. Spending time together doesn’t mean you know someone 
well. We met, we talked, we laughed, we prayed, we studied—but 
in all that I missed your deepest struggle. Knowing comes from 
trusting enough to share. Knowing someone well comes from car- 
ing enough to ask. ; 

Next time, Mpho, I'd like to study less, and listen more. 


Missionary Children Taught by a Burkinabe 


David Stoesz 


Celix Bananzaro had been teaching English in the local high 
school when a Government cutback cost him his job in the sum- 
mer of ’93. So there he was, a gifted teacher, highly respected in 
both community and church, faced with the prospect of having 
to relocate his family. A familiar scenario for many in North 
America. 

As our school year at “Orodara Kalanso,” an MK school in 
Burkina Faso, West Africa, got underway in the fall of ’93, it 
became obvious that we would need to hire another teacher. Our 
school has seven students in grades three through eight. 

Bananzaro had been our French language instructor through- 
out the summer months, so we were well aware of his gifts as a 
teacher. As he had yet to commit to a teaching contract in anoth- 
er town, we approached the School Board with the notion of hir- 
ing him to teach at OK. Bananzaro was initially hired on a part- 
time basis, but that soon grew to two-thirds, and now full-time 
employment. Bananzaro’s teaching assignment includes the fol- 
lowing: grades five and six Mathematics, grades three through 
eight French, co-teaching grades five through eight Language 
Arts, as well as some Phys. Ed. and Music. 

It has long been a goal of OK to bring a West African per- 
spective to the curriculum, and our students are uniquely privi- 


leged to have a Burkinabe 
teacher to facilitate this. 
Bananzaro is able to lend 
his cultural perspective to 
subjects from music to 
French to language arts. 
He is a free and open 
teacher, and has been 
eager to assimilate west- 
ern educational models 
and practices, demonstrat- — — 
ing much imagination and Bananzaro, Mariam Entz, Ruth 
flexibility. Thiessen in classroom at Orodara 

Our students are not the a/anso 
only ones to benefit from Bananzaro and his family remaining in 
Orodara. He is a leader in the Mennonite church, remains active 
in the local high school leading a student Bible study, and has 
provided us with meaningful contacts with school administrators 
and teachers in Orodara. 

We thank God for His faithfulness to those at “Orodara 
Kalanso” throughout the ’93-’94 school year, and we trust Him 
for many more blessings in the year to come. 
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Perspectives on Democracy 1994 
from the Former SOUTH AFRICAN HOMELAND OF TRANSKEI 
Gary and Jean Isaac 


Democracy reigns as the 1994 keyword in 
South Africa. But democracy can mean differ- 
ent things to different people. 

Before the April elections, campaign 
posters on streetposts promised peace, freedom 
and jobs to South Africans. Since elections, 
people have demonstrated in various ways their 
perceived understanding of democracy. 

In the former homeland of Transkei, some 


indicators along the way that a true nation- 
wide democracy is in the making. 

— The four-year transition and negotiations 
have modified most people’s expectations and 
given whites a chance to accept the 
inevitable. 

— Violence is the lowest it has been in years. 
Most South Africans yearn for peace. 

— Racial tensions are easing. 


civil servants who felt their jobs were insecure mtrance to Umtata’s only mall that opened — Electrification of rural villages is a high 


confiscated government cars, computers and March 24, 1994. 
signed blank checks. Some authorities agreed, 

for a price, to authorize pensions to people who do not qualify. City 
drivers have freely created hazards by running red lights, and dou- 
ble and triple parked, obstructing the flow of traffic on the street 
while traffic police were absent from the streets. Soon after elec- 
tions, nurses, postal and bank employees went on strike for wages 
in parity with peers in other places, disrupting their services. 

Another practice during the East Cape government’s infancy was 
a spate of hostage-taking incidents. The national civic organization 
took certain town councillors hostage, prison wardens kept the com- 
missioner of prisons against his will, former civil servants held hos- 
pital officials, and security guards held tourists along the Wild 
Coast, all attempting to get their demands met. Lawyers for Human 
Rights criticized the East Cape government for failing to stamp out 
such acts of terrorism, saying it was “unacceptable to take hostages 
to force compliance with demands which could be legitimately and 
democratically addressed.” 

To most rural South Africans in the former Transkei there is lit- 
tle illusion that things will improve quickly. Their experience of an 
oppressive black government. in the apartheid era left them with 
some doubts about even Mr. Mandela’s new government. Much of 
the feeling of black inadequacy is the legacy of apartheid. 

However, “hope springs eternal in the human breast’; there are 


priority. 

— Provincial and national government offi- 
cials are working to get the government machinery running 
smoothly for the betterment of the people. 

— It is clear that politicians in government for what they can get 

out for themselves could well be voted out in 1999. 

— The media brings matters into the open. 

— The church and its institutions remain a platform from which 

to challenge both politician and the average citizen. 

In our Bible-teaching program with leaders of African indige- 
nous churches this year we have discussed the biblical concepts of 
peace and love and democracy and how they relate to the new South 
Africa. During our discussions each person is encouraged to express 
opinions, hopes, and fears. They have agreed that the church is 
responsible at the beginning of this new era to lead people into the 
way of Jesus who lived and taught freedom, equality, justice and 
responsibility. 

The newly-elected government of national unity has five years to 
demonstrate its perception of democracy. We long to see it suc- 
ceed—to see South Africa become a model on this continent of peo- 
ple in all their diversity living together in peace and prosperity, love 
and harmony. 

Umtata, South Africa, July 1994 


Cheryl Cecil Chosen to Serve 
as AIMM Women’s Auxiliary Coordinator 


Cheryl Cecil will become AIMM 
Women’s Auxiliary coordinator when 
Martini Janz retires December 31, 
1994. They will work together during 
November and December. 

Cheryl was raised on a farm near 
Gridley, Ill., and attended Salem 
Evangelical Mennonite Church. Her 
mother especially had an integral part 
in her decision to follow Jesus as a 
five-year old. As a high school senior 
God used some evangelistic services 
at her church as a time for her to reaf- § ; 
firm her commitment to Him as Savior Ty (ped 

Cheryl spent two years at Illinois State University as a busi- 


ness major, then the Lord redirected her steps to Fort Wayne 
Bible College (now Taylor University, Ft. Wayne campus). She 
changed her major to Christian Education and also changed her 
name when she married Earl Cecil in the summer of 1967. 

For the past 27 years Chery] and Earl have served in various 
EMC churches. Presently they reside in Morton, Ill., where Earl 
is associate pastor at Grace Evangelical Mennonite Church. 

The Lord has blessed their lives with four children: Angie 
Isbell (with husband, Andy) resides in Morton. Living at home 
are Aric (22), Andrew (16) and April (14). 

Through the years many of her activities have centered around 
her love for God’s Word (reading, studying, teaching Bible stud- 
ies and Sunday school classes) and her love for God’s people, 
their home and church families. She enjoys collecting tins, post- 
cards and going on “pie and coffee” dates with her husband. 
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Miunistering to People with AIDS 


Kathleen Rempel Boschman 


Sr. Therese (AIDS Project Coordinator) and Kathleen with the four 
women who were in training for Home Based Care in the classroom 
they have for teaching, counseling and convening meetings. 


Lorato (not her real name) is probably close to 40. She is not 
married and has four children—two sons in their 20’s, a daugh- 
ter in her mid-teens and another 
daughter in grade two. Her sons 
are looking for work and her old- 
est daughter dropped out of 
school after grade nine to look 
after her own two children. 

Lorato has AIDS. Prior to 
developing AIDS, she was sup- 
porting the children by working as 
a cleaner. She even saved enough 
money to build a two-room 
cement block house which is 
about 17’ x 10’. 

The first time I met Lorato she 
was lying in bed, curled up under 
several blankets. When she sat up 
to be examined, I saw that the dis- 
ease had caused dropfoot in both 
of her feet. As a result, she is 
unable to walk. I showed her 
some exercises she could do to 
maintain what muscle strength 
she has in her legs. I also massaged her feet which were cold 
from disuse. Winter temperatures in Botswana can dip below 
freezing and Lorato has no heating in her house. 

Lorato spoke a long time to the Home Based Care volunteer 
with whom I was visiting. As my Setswana is limited, I simply 
listened. Later our volunteer said that Lorato had been thinking 
about her life and was feeling that it was so insignificant. She 
was concerned that her children didn’t have enough to eat and 
was frustrated that she could no longer work to support them. 
She also mentioned that her extended family is not very sup- 
portive. 

The next time we visited Lorato, we brought the following 
items: 10 kgs. of sorghum and some maize meal; camphor cream 
to rub into the areas of skin breakdown; plastic gloves for her 
daughter to wear when changing soiled linens and we discussed 
how to mix a rehydration fluid of water, sugar and salt. With the 
help of a translator, I asked Lorato if she had any worries or con- 


The four women standing together on the day of their commis- 
sioning dressed in the uniforms they wear when they visit patients 
in their homes. 


cerns. She said she worried only for her children—that they did 
not have enough to eat and that her oldest daughter was over- 
worked. I asked her if she knew the love of Jesus and that He had 
died to wash away our sins and make eternal life with Him pos- 
sible. At this point, Lorato spoke to me directly and in broken 
English said that she knew that Jesus loved her very much 
because she had been thinking how He had given her the ability 
to work and to build the house which she would leave to the chil- 
dren. She also mentioned that she felt Jesus’ love for her in that 
she was being cared for by her daughter and by our visits and 
was not left in the forest to die. She said she was not afraid to die 
and she believed she would go to be with God. Before we left, 
we prayed together for the forgiveness of sins and for strength to 
cope with the road that lies ahead, both for her and her family. 

Visiting Lorato is a heart-wrenching, yet rewarding experi- 
ence. It gives the volunteers in our Home Based Care program 
the opportunity to share their faith both verbally and tangibly. In 
January 1994, we completed our training of five volunteers to do 
Home Based Care for people 
with AIDS. None of the women 
had any medical training. They 
simply volunteered because they 
knew that the hospitals in 
Botswana will soon not be able 
to contain the number of AIDS 
patients needing care. The vol- 
unteers met once a week for ten 
weeks to cover topics such as: 
signs and symptoms of AIDS; 
basic nursing care, e.g., bed 
baths, infection control, etc.; 
grief and loss; spiritual needs of 
the patient and family; and how 
to visit and pray with a sick per- 
son. Sometimes a volunteer will 
simply help with preparing a 
meal or cleaning the yard. 

Our program is still in its infan- 
cy stage. Many difficulties lie 
ahead for which we would 
request your prayers. Not all people accept our visits as willing- 
ly as Lorato. They fear their neighbors will see us coming and 
going and thereby determine that they have AIDS. Social 
stigmatization of people with AIDS is great. 


a. 7 xg | WS 
Sr. Therese standing to address the congregation on the day of com- 
misstoning. Behind her is the Bishop of Botswana who was present 
to do the commissioning. 
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I Used to Hate Rain 


J. Bryan Born 


I used to hate rain. Growing up in 
the Fraser Valley it seemed like it 
rained at least every other day. I espe- 
cially hated rain in spring because 
winter was supposed to be over, and I 
wanted to play baseball or football or 
whatever. So, when I was old enough, 
I left to find a drier climate. First I 
went to Texas where the rains were 
few and far between. Then I married 
and we moved to Regina where we 
enjoyed endless blue skies. Even bet- 
ter was our next move to Fresno 
where it almost never rained. And 
when we moved to Fort St. John, in 
northern B.C., rain was often in short 
supply as well. : 

When I thought about our move to ED bere ith 

Botswana, Africa, its dry conditions pieng 
just made it all the more appealing. 
But now the reality of living in one of the great thirstlands of the 
world has set in. The day we moved into our home we had a heavy 
downpour. Eleven months have passed since then and we have 
had a couple of drizzles, enough to settle the dust for a few min- 
utes. It’s dry; so dry your lips crack, you wear a permanent squint 
and everyone always talks about the lack of rain. The constant 
refrain, “The rain refuses,” amplifies the longing to feel raindrops 
falling on one’s face. 

But wonder of wonders, two hours ago it started to rain, just a 
little at first but now it’s pouring down in waves, great big drops 
of beautiful life-giving water. I was trying to get the kids ready for 
school only to find them playing in the fast-forming puddles, 
laughing and running and jumping. A time to celebrate! The peo- 
ple passing in the street have replaced their expressions of worry 
with smiles of hope and joy. Maybe we won’t have another 
drought this year. Maybe we’ll have a good crop after all. We 
can’t be sure yet, but hope has returned. 

As I sat on my front porch watching the rain come down I 
began to think of rain’s symbolism. Here in Botswana our word 
for rain is “pula.” Besides referring to rain it’s also our name for 
money, and it functions as the national chant. Whenever someone 
finishes a speech the people all proclaim, “Pula!” in a loud voice. 
One could argue that “pula” symbolizes life and livelihood in 
Botswana. 


Bryan Born with leaders 
at Cornelius Christian 


Rain also has a significant symbolic meaning in the 
Scriptures, perhaps because Israel is also known for 
its dry climate. One hot day not long ago I read, “For 
I will pour water on the thirsty land, and streams on 
the dry ground; I will pour out my Spirit on your off- 
spring, and my blessing on your descendants: (Is. 
44:3). The familiar words of Ezekiel also come to 
mind, “I will make a covenant of peace with them.... 
I will send down showers in season; there will be 
showers of blessing:” (34:25-26). And of course there 
are the words of the prophet Joel repeated 
by Peter, “I will pour out my Spirit on all 
people:” (Joel 2:28). God’s blessings pour 
down on His people like a rain, a rain of the 
Holy Spirit (Acts 2:33; 10:45). 

But how we accept God’s rains of bless- 
ing is completely up to us. We can rejoice 
and celebrate in His downpours of grace 
and love, or we can view them with disin- 
terest or even complaints as I did the rain 
showers of my youth. How often we take 
our churches for granted, our Bibles lie 
unopened and our willingness to allow the Spirit to work in our 
lives quenched. We complain that God is not working while pud- 
dles of blessing form at our feet. Here in Botswana we recently 
began a Bible study group with church leaders. I find myself con- 
stantly encouraged by their inquisitive minds. Their desire to learn 
is often displayed in expressions of joy or excitement as they dis- 
cover some new dimension in a biblical story. Often I find their 
questions leading me into paths of understanding I had not previ- 
ously imagined. 

These are the people receiving God’s showers of blessing with 
joy and celebration, and even crying out for more. Unfortunately 
their numbers are still too few. Yet we pray that even as this coun- 
try longs for the physical blessings of rain, our new friends and 
neighbors may seek the Lord, who “will come to us like the win- 
ter rains, like the spring rains that water the earth” (Hosea 6:3b). 

And now, as the showers have subsided, the kids have returned 
from school, quickly changed and ran back outside to play in the 
mud and ooze. Everything looks greener, the seeds hidden below 
the soil are prepared to burst forth. We truly need God’s rains, 
both spiritual and physical. I used to hate rain, but I don’t any- 
more. 


SHORT-TERM VOLUNTEER 


Annie Getz 


What a “stretch” Annie madeon September 18 from registered nurse in Chicago to home school teacher for the 
Petersen children. This two-month assignment will be Annie’s first overseas experience. 
Grace Evangelical Mennonite Church, Morton, IIl., is her home church. 
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New Missionaries to Africa 


Erwin and Angela Rempel, Carla 

The Rempels arrived in Gaborone, Botswana on June 28 to begin their first term as missionaries with 
AIMM. This is not their first overseas experience, however. They were missionaries in Brazil after which 
Erwin became executive secretary of the Commission on Overseas Mission with the General Conference 
Mennonite Church. 

Erwin and Angela represent both AIMM and MCC as co-coordinators of Mennonite Ministries (MM). In 
addition Erwin is regional counselor of AIMM in Southern Africa. 

Both are avid readers with special interest in missiology and world events. Angela is a gifted musician and 
photographer. 

They are members of First Mennonite Church (GC), Newton, KS where their oldest daughter Marcia is 
coordinator of youth. Son Mark is a student at Eastern Mennonite University in Virginia. 


Missionaries Who Returned to Africa 
Dan & Kathy Petersen, Joy, Nathaniel, David 


The Petersens returned to N’Dorola, Burkina Faso June 7 to begin their 4th term. They continue 
their work in language analysis, translation and evangelism. After translating the main stories in the Old 
and New Testaments they will be able to tell the Good News from God’s Word to the Senufo tribe. 

They are sponsored by the Evangelical Mennonite Church (U.S.). 


Gordon and Beckie Klassen, Rachel, Joshua 

When the Klassens left Burkina Fast last year they were a family of three. They returned to Orodara, July 
7, a family of four. A month and a half later their family increased by six when the AIMM missionary chil- 
dren arrived to begin classes at “Orodara Kalanso.” 

As hostel (not hostile!) parents, they care for the missionary children living away from home for school— 
feeding, clothing and nurturing them physically, spiritually, emotionally and socially. They ask for special 
prayer on weekends when the children miss their parents the most. 

The Klassens represent the Evangelical Mennonite Church Conference (EMMC), Canada. 


Richard and Marilyn Steiner 
Dick and Marilyn returned to Zaire July 22 to begin their last term of service before retirement. They are sec- 
onded by AIMM to Evangelism Resources in Kinshasa where Dick serves as director and teacher. Marilyn 
works in the area of finance and teaches Christian Education. In a difficult, unstable political and economic sit- 
uation they bring love, encouragement and support to the Zairians in many ways. Dick and Marilyn spend week- - 
ends worshiping and serving in the various Mennonite churches in and around the capital city. BR By 7 


Steiners represent the Evangelical Mennonite Church (U.S.). 


ah 


Rick and Marilyn Derksen, Karina, Jeremiah, Erica 

When the Derksens arrived in Kinshasa on August 8, they completed the total of two AIMM mis- 
sionary families in Zaire. Quite a reduction from decades past when the missionary family numbered 
over 100! As were Steiners, Derksens were welcomed back with open arms. Formerly residents of 
Kananga, Rick and Marilyn have moved their family to Kinshasa. Marilyn, a nurse midwife, teach- 
es seminars on health-related courses, including obstetrics. On occasion she teaches midwifery 
courses at regional church-related nursing schools. Rick teaches at ISTK (Theological Institute of 
Kinshasa) and works with local Mennonite churches. 

Derksens are supported by the General Conference Mennonite Church. 


Phil and Carol Bergen, John-Mark, Maria 


On August 22 the Bergens flew from Southern California to Burkina Faso to begin their second term 
as linguists. Their primary responsibility is related to language analysis, translation and evangelism. In 
N’Dorola when someone builds a home it is a family affair. A work team of volunteers from the 
Mennonite Brethren, EMC/US and GC churches has risen to the occasion to form “the family” that will 
build a home for the Bergens in early 1995. This means that the Petersens are going to have new neigh- 
bors! 

Bergens are members of the Shafter Mennonite Brethren Church. 
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Gaborone 

BOTSWANA 


Francistown 
Tim & Laura Bertsche 
David, Maria, Eric 
PO Box 669 
Francistown 
BOTSWANA 


Gaborone 
Erwin & Angela Rempel 
Carla (Marcia, Mark in U.S.) 
(joint sponsorship with MCC) 


Don and Kathleen 
Rempel Boschman 
Lisa 


Maun 
Eugene Thieszen 
PO Box 124 
Maun 
BOTSWANA 


Mmadinare 
Erica Thiessen 
PO Box 655 
Mmadinare 
BOTSWANA 


Selebi-Phikwe 
Bryan & Teresa Born 


Benjamin, Katerina, Emily 
PO Box 10789 
Botshabelo 
BOTSWANA 


BURKINA FASO 


Unless an alternative Box 
Number is listed, all mail 

may be sent Via: 

B.P. 40 

Orodara 

BURKINA FASO, West Africa 


Ouagadougou 
Anne Garber Kompaore 
01 B.P. 1632 
Ouagadougou 01 
BURKINA FASO, West Africa 


Samogohiri 
Paul & Martine Solomiac 
Anne, Marion 


N’Dorola 
B.P. 310 
N’Dorola 
BURKINA FASO, West Africa 


Phil & Carol Bergen 
John-Mark, Maria 


Dan & Kathy Petersen 
Joy, Nathaniel, David 


Orodara 
Gordon & Beckie Klassen 
Rachel, Joshua 


Gerald & Bev Neufeld 
Juanita, Jonathan, Kevin 
Timothy 


David & Elvera Stoesz 
Keziah, Hannah 


Saraba 
Loren & Donna Entz 
Zachary, Mariam, Aisha 


Tin 
Paul & Lois Thiessen 
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Sarah 
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Elmer & Jeannette 
Thiessen 
Donovan, Phoebe, Michael 
01 B.P. 3214 
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Brian & Tricia Reimer 
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God’s Doorkeeper 


Hilda J. Born 


In Psalm 84:10b the writer says that he’d rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of his God than live with wicked people. 
Since I’d never heard a sermon preached on doorkeepers, I imag- 
ined them to be either greeters or ushers. My sister, a church jan- 
itor or custodian, felt this verse referred to her calling. However, 
on our visit to Botswana I think I finally discovered the real bib- 
lical meaning. 

On a warm Sunday morning we walked to the local tin-roofed 
church, and quietly slipped in. Carefully I watched the proceed- 
ings, to see if we could fit into the congregational pattern. Some 
of the hymn tunes I recognized, the words were in Setswana, the 
local language. Although I speak three languages, these words 
were all foreign to me. 

The doors on each side of the church were standing wide 
open to let in latecomers and welcome breezes of fresh air. 
However, I noticed that when prayer time came, the doors were 
promptly closed. 

After the opening prayer, the doors were opened again. This 
was followed with joyful hymns, offerings, announcements, etc. 
But when it was time for prayer, the young persons stationed at 
the doorposts went into action. Immediately they tightly closed 
the blue-trimmed door beside them. 


AIMM Board of Directors 
Executive Committee 
Harry Hyde Chairperson, EMC/US 


After the “Amen,” the doors were again flung open. I rea- 
soned that this was probably to let the neighborhood listen to the 
reading and preaching of God’s Word as well as hear enthusias- 
tic singing of Gospel hymns. If this were so, then why the dif- 
ference during the prayer interval? 

Slowly it sank in—part of the service was for pure worship 
with God alone. The world must be shut out. Nothing should 
come between Him and us when we link together in prayer. | 
Distractions from outside cannot be allowed to interrupt and 
sidetrack our thoughts. We need to focus solely on God. 

Although I still don’t know what the sermon was about on 
that Sunday morning, I learned more than I often do when I can 
understand every word. There in Botswana I saw an obvious 
demonstration of reverence when addressing God. 

This clear lesson comes back when people and things crowd 
in and threaten to hide God from me. Then I remember that 
when we seek Him earnestly, God can be found anywhere on the 
globe. He even fits the visual language to meet the special need 
of the moment. 

Dear Lord, thank you that we can always find You through 
prayer. You hear us in any language, and everywhere. Amen. 


AIMM Staff 
59466 CR 113 
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Henry Klassen Vice-chairperson, EMC/CAN GARRY PRIEB 

Leonard Sawatzky Secretary, EMMC Executive Secretary 

Peter Rempel Member GC LEONA SCHRAG 

John Wall Member MB Assistant Executive Secretary 

David K. Friesen Member FEBC STEVE HERSHBERGER 

Christine Waltner Member GC Controller 

ART JANZ 
Board Members Development Coordinator 

Flo Carlson EMC/US MARTINI JANZ/CHERYL CECIL 

Earl Cecil EMC/US & AIMM Women’s Auxiliary Coordinator 

Joyce Gerhart AIMM Women’s Auxiliary MARLENE HABEGGER 

ea es Re Clerical Assistant 

uti CINDY NEUENSCHWANDER 
Charles oP Qos aS Clerical Assistant 
Conferences 

EMC/Can. _ Evangelical Mennonite Conference FEBC Fellowship of Evangelical Bible Churches 
EMC/U.S. — Evangelical Mennonite Church GC General Conference Mennonite Church 
EMMC Evangelical Mennonite Mission Conference MB Mennonite Brethren Conference 
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